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literature by resorting to alternation. Or they may be
permitted to let one kind of judgment preponderate,
because it is the kind in which they are interested or
gifted, provided that they leave room, in their total
theory, for others to practise more fully the other
kind of judgment. Unfortunately some critics will be
tempted to go farther, to become exclusive and intol-
erant, to employ one of the two judgments and decry
the other. Preoccupied with a half-truth, such critics
will fall into the heresy of estheticism or the heresy of
didacticism.*

V

The theory of literary criticism I have sketched is
that of the so-called Neo-Humanists. Why have they
so inadequately practised it? Why has their interest in
the esthetic properties of literature always been so defi-
nitely secondary, their interest in its ethical properties so
definitely primary? Why did Babbitt and More, the
leaders of the group, display an increasing aloofness

* From the Greeks till the late nineteenth century, the greater
peril was didacticism; since the Decadents it has been estheticism.

Treating the ethical quality of the artifact as but one element
in a system of relationships on a par with such other elements
as rhythm, imagery, and diction, an accomplished group of critics
today has tended to a confined and unwholesome estheticism
which contrasts with the wide and free humanity of literature
itself. As I. A. Richards suggests, many naturally superior critical
minds, reacting against the "wild asses" who crudely applied the
criterion of moral eSect, "have virtually shut themselves up in a
paddock."